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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



Professor Charles C. Mierow, of the department of classical languages and 
literatures in Colorado College, is preparing a translation of the Chronicon of 
Otto of Freising for Professor Shotwell's Records of Civilization. 



The British war office has appointed a special committee whose duty is 
the arranging of a series of lectures for soldiers at the front. Courses in 
biology, English literature, and history have been provided, the lectures being 
given in the Y.M.C.A. huts close to the firing line. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
of Oxford, has been made chairman of this committee. 



In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library of Man- 
chester, the librarian of the University of Louvain, Monsieur Delannoy, is 
quoted as saying that when his library was destroyed by the Germans at the 
beginning of the war, at least one thousand manuscripts, dating from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, were lost. At the same time a very great 
collection of incunabula, together with the archives of the university, was 
burned; and from the d6bris not a single leaf was recovered. 



The Latin department of the Kirksville Normal School of Missouri is 
prepared to send out the following lantern slides to schools in the state: 
(i) "Art of War at Caesar's Time"; (2) "The Gallic War"; (3) "Stories from 
Ovid"; (4) "Vergil"; (5) "A Roman School"; (6) "Dress, Games, Theaters"; 
(7) "Views in Rome"; (8) "Views in Pompeii"; (9) "Writing Materials." 
Those interested should write to Professor T. Jennie Green, at Kirksville. 
In the school's Bulletin for November, 1016, Miss Green discusses "Latin 
below the Ninth Grade." 

Among the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, issued in 
January, may be found the first instalment of Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson's 
study in "The Literature of the Invention of Printing." Twenty-seven books 
printed in the fifteenth century are here described, in each of which some 
reference is made to the invention of printing by movable types. Certainly 
no group of men has been more benefited by this glorious invention than the 
classical scholars themselves, and some knowledge of its origin and develop- 
ment is desired by any educated person. To the uninitiated it may at first 
sight seem extraordinary that the exact date of such a remarkable invention 
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is unknown. The dates recorded by contemporaries range from 1440 to 1457 
as indicated in the volumes noted by Mr. Josephson. Germany is generally 
given as the place of invention, which is often localized at Mainz. Gutenberg 
is generally named as the inventor, but we find the names also of Fust, Schoeffer, 
Mentelin, and Jenson competing. The Cologne Chronicle in 1499 first intro- 
duces the Dutch claim, asserting that the Mainz invention was directly based 
on a Dutch process for printing Donatuses. As is well known, the Dutch 
advocates connect the invention with Lourens Janzoon Coster, of Haarlem. 
The Germans, however, have the obvious advantage in that they can confront 
the inquirer with books actually printed by Gutenberg at Mainz, while the 
Costerians are forced to fall back upon very strong circumstantial evidence. 
This evidence will be found marshaled in very formidable shape by Mr. J. H. 
Hessels in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica under "Typography." The 
probable truth of the matter is that block printing had been developed in 
several quarters simultaneously to a point where the simple step to printing 
by movable types would suggest itself to printers in different places. Such a 
thing is common enough in the scientific world. Whoever it was that took 
the magic step must always be awarded a place of high honor along with that 
"Cadmus" of old who conferred the alphabet upon Greece and all succeeding 
civilized nations. 



At a meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held 
on November 14, 1916, there was a general discussion of the question of 
"The Future of Hellenic Studies." Mr. Walter Leaf, the president of the 
Society, pointed out that all studies were now being critically tested, Greek 
along with the rest. Materialistic science is being exalted above all else, and 
science itself is suffering through a restricted interpretation of its meaning. 
In discussing the position of Greek in future education, he argued strongly 
against compulsory Greek. He is at one with President Eliot in opposing all 
artificial props. He thinks that the compulsory study of Greek is turning out 
every year many bitter enemies of Greek, even among students who must be 
placed among the most intelligent. He cites the testimony of Lord Rayleigh, 
Henry Sidgwick, and F. W. Maitland as supporting this view. He points 
out that science has rapidly advanced in spite of compulsory Greek, and he 
thinks that this advance of science has not in the least retarded the progress 
of Greek and Latin, this being proved by the output of scholarly work which 
is far above that of half a century ago. Judged as a science should be judged, 
by the results of its research, the position of the classics was never stronger. 
He spoke feelingly of what the value of Greek had been in his own experience. 
"I find it difficult to imagine what I should have been without Greek; to me 
it has meant the very light of my life." The next speaker, Mr. T. E. Page, 
struck a very pessimistic note, insisting that Greek was rapidly dying in the 
public schools, and that its life was being prolonged only by the encouragement 
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which came to it from the older universities, this encouragement largely taking 
the form of compulsion. He seems to favor retaining Greek as a compulsory 
subject. Sir Clifford Allbutt supported Mr. Leaf against compulsory Greek 
at the universities. He thinks that both Greek and Latin should be taught 
as living tongues. As to the common division of studies into two rival camps, 
he says: 

As regards the relations of science to letters I will say only that these arts are 
not to be regarded as rivals, nor even as alternatives; nor again as semidetached; 
nay, nor even complementary, as some have put it; they are to be regarded as inter- 
penetrating and fusing the one into the other, so that neither is complete without the 
other. The unlettered scientist and the unscientific student of letters are alike 
illuminated on one hemisphere only. 

He thinks that in our classical periodicals too much space is given to the 
discussion of "academic conundrums and textual ingenuities," and that more 
attention should be given to broad cultural phases. In reply to all this it 
must be admitted that it is no easy task to steer clearly between the Scylla 
of pedantry and the Charybdis of dilettantism. But it may be repeated that 
herein the scholar may show his greatness. I suppose that at the present 
time the journal of no learned American society is more technical than that 
of the American Oriental Society, yet no articles of greater value or of wider 
interest have ever been published in it than those of William Dwight Whitney, 
one of America's greatest specialists. The next speaker was Professor R. S. 
Conway, who maintained that the proper course was a campaign against "the 
real enemy, the indifference of English people as a whole to any kind of knowl- 
edge." He advised the abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject for students 
of natural science, even at Oxford and Cambridge. Professor Percy Gardner 
agreed with Mr. Leaf, but he insisted that an appreciation of Greek values 
was not bound up in a knowledge of the language. He finds that science and 
the modern languages are no better off than Greek in the schools. In the case 
of Greek, specialists are continually being produced and at the same time 
popular audiences are being attracted by the charm of Greek culture. He 
highly approves of the purpose of the Loeb Classical Library; "and I do think 
that in future we shall have to depend for the general diffusion of Hellenic 
culture more upon translations than upon the originals." Sir William Ramsay 
spoke of the British contempt for knowledge, which he connects "largely with 
the failure to learn classics." For a moment he turns devil's advocate and 
pronounces heresy smacking strongly of Flexnerism, in that he believes that 
failure in Greek has led students to rest content with mistakes elsewhere. 
"The most important lesson that one has to learn in this world is that it is 
not allowable to make a mistake, and we send boys away from school who 
have to begin to learn when they go into business that the man who makes 
mistakes has no career before him." He felt that in many instances excellence 
in classics was joined "with a certain archaic bent of mind which makes a 
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man useless in practical life." Here the ghost of Gladstone rises before us. 
Mr. R. W. Livingstone maintained that compared with their position a hundred 
years ago, classics now are worse off. At that time those who ruled the destinies 
of the nation were all classically trained. He made the shrewd observation 
that after the industrial revolution "the classics like the church, have never 
got hold of the classes which it called into existence." Cobden is quoted as 
saying that more useful information was contained in one page of the Times 
than in the whole of Thucydides. Here one thinks of Dr. Arnold and his 
beloved Thucydides. But it is true that many men in public life now come 
from a class without traditions. Mr. Livingstone is convinced that Greek 
cannot maintain itself, and is a very strong advocate of its compulsory study. 
"Without protection, as far as the evidence shows, Greek sinks from an 
influence molding the educated men of a nation into a study for the few." 
In a written communication Sir Frederic Kenyon urged a broader foundation 
for the schoolboy "in classics, mathematics, history, modern languages, and 
natural science." Specialization should come rather late and then in the 
field for which the student is best adapted. Every boy should have a chance 
o show his linguistic ability and Greek should be materially encouraged by 
scholarships. The admirers of science should get new ones established in 
their field and should not attempt to divert and appropriate those of other 
fields. The schools should give more science and the universities should 
see to it that the scientific students get a proper share of the humanities. 
These interesting discussions, which should be widely read, may be found 
given in detail in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXVI, Part II, 1916. 
issued January, 1017. 



